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McDonald's, M l V and Monsanto; 
Resisting Biotechnology in the 
Age of Informational Capital 
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BIOTECHNOLOGY AS A MODE OF PRODUCTION 

A thing ls i history of a thing, and more 1 Indira, history is a tanked web 
with trayed edges, each woven into what came before And so it is with 
biotechnology, To understand lit. wr must UuderHaftd it? hijinry, the widet 
universe of people, places and dungs that brought it into being, Biotechnology 
is bseger than the instrument, organisms and scientists who move strands of 
DNA from one cell to another. It is a mode of production, a way of thinking 
about and producing nature and Society Eilat froth constitutes, and is constituted 
fry society itself. 

The story of genetic biotechnology begins not with a great man or a 
laboratory, but with the wider machinations of capitalism at the end of the 
rwerttiedl century. But rather than begin with the usual Catalogue of ecological 
ravages Left in the wake of industrial capital, this story begins after the fact: 
after the pollution and the decimation of species, after the big question mark 
of global warming This story begins in the morning, when capital awakens, 
staggering to the window with a hangover, after the party has ended, to look 
out over a world it has created :n its own image. Out in the distance, it can 
see the rusted mementoes of a better time: once-glistening Cadillacs lying on 
their side?, their hubcaps stolen and sold by someone struggling, to make it to 
the end of one more day in posi-indrastrial U^A- 

Blo technology is more than a scientific practice. It is a network of actors, 
orgmistsV!., (ools and discourses that circulate through the corporate, state and 
international made apparatuses thfst emerged after the dusr serried over posr- 
World War IE capital. While some claim that it is ^nothing really new, 1 ' that its 
transgenic creations represent a continuity with such previous biotechnologies 
as plant and animal breeding, they deny the underlying issue: transgenic bio¬ 
technology emerges out of a different uwJd than plant breeding or beer 
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main up, J[ emerges out of a different set of economic, political and social 
demattd? and CQinnucments. Biotechnology is a new form of production chat 
emerged as capital bii ibe limiES of i 11 lll r : .r t i. lI production and began cti £iiui 
what may be called its rtryafur phase: a phase in which capita] targets the 
reproductive diinerLsiftns of cultural. 2 nd biological life as Loci for intensified 
production and commodification. 1 

Tu this phase, a service economy marshals whar 1 wiLI call the orgamc 
reproductive processes of everyday hie including FoihI, health and recreation^ 
l r.i 1 rliu 111 i:ii: diem into franchised formations 1 any, luc; tram. fast food and 
JJMOs to MTV and Disneyland- BLtrtefhiiokjgy emerges as part of this (Tend, 
reducing cultural and biological life processes into an ever rene-aide and 
[legible raw materia] for production. As FttcLtlc Jameson points out, posi-^ 
industrial capitalism is characterized by a global reach as weLI as by tlie pen¬ 
etration of capital into nanne on a o-atisforn 1 ationil scale never before thought 
possible, - 

Recombinant DNA emerged as a possibility during a time when private 
industry was turning to new technologies to increase its returns on invest¬ 
ments.' Changes in Uh patent, law in the early LyftLhs that recognized genen- 
L-rdly modified organisms as "inventions’ provided private industry and public 
universities with a commercial incentive to develop and eventually market 
their tniLigeitU. products. 1 With rights to i rUellecLual property assured, die 
biotech nolo pry industry began to emerge as a particularly pliable and lucrative 
postmodern industry in the t'l^l}*. 

Put public response to this new form of production has not been what 
corporations had anticipated. In the United States, after the initial public 
concern of the 1970s over genetic engineering had died down. Corporations 
did not expecr to encounter further difficulties in marketing cransgenlc medi¬ 
cines and foods, 10 cftnSurtiers in an it urn; h singly global market, The Reagan 
and Bu^h adtitinistrations believed that they could guarantee the success of the 
bio-technology industry hy giving a green light to US Corporations li> research, 
develop arid markri ibeir products without being hindered by regulations. 

By the late: l^Sfls. however, the first signs of resistance began to appear on 
Lhe horizon. In 19157, a group of Earth First- and eco-anatchbt activists in the 
San l-raneisco Bay Area of California destroyed an endre field of experimental 
genelioJly modified strawberries, causing thousands of dollars in damages.* in 
] 992-W r the resistance v.ent international when them sands if peasants in 
India protested against Cargill. whose costly patented seeds threatened their 
agricultural viability and autonomy. 11, In the fall of I19fi, when the first ship¬ 
ments of genetically engineered crops arrived by boat in Europe, Greenpeace 
International organized a campaign in which activists besieged ships contain¬ 
ing transgenic crops .is they arrived in European ports. Demonstrating at 
warehouses and processing plants in Germany and Switzerland, activists cre¬ 
ated a media spectacle that catalysed a Europe-wide movement that is still 
gaining strength today. More recently, at the great demonstrations against the 
World Trade Organization in Seattle in November 199^ activist? from around 
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the s^orld pnitcsted against agriculture] biotechnology as part of a wider 
erinque of ^loh.iliiMuon, 

As die Seattle demoittCtatioM illustrated, resistance to icthnolagifi suuh as 
agricultural hiotechnology is often broader in scope than resistance to the 
fmxlucfton of genetically modified opganiinti, It is h3'a> a rfforfl of a i)ew iviy 
of ordertuft social and biological life. U technology is the network of actors, 
institutions, instruments, Olg^fljsfns and discourses that constitute technological 
practice, if diis network both constitutes and is constituted hy a wider society, 
[hen ir is clear that activists are not simply resisting biotechnology, They a-rc. 
Lit fact, resisting a world. 

Let iis look closely at tilts world. Let ns see biotechnology not solely as a 
science Or technological practice, but as part of a wider historical process; as 
i new way of producing nature and culture marked by degrees of }\txibi\iiy, 
fflr^flin'rt'jy .arp^f rn-cr'drtnjrJr^.TO examine this new mode of pendocnon, we most 
step back, before [he emergence of biotechnology, to discuss a profound sea- 
change [Inn has been occurring within capitalist production, a sea change that 
began thirty years ago. 

■FLEXIBILITY. QAGANICITY AND RECOMSIN ANCE: FEATURES 
OF A NEW INFORMATIONAL MODE OF PRODUCTION 

First, to examine the modality of flexibility, we must explorr a dramatic shift 
that has been taking place In the structure of the capitalist system. The bordist 
system of production {a sysiem of assembly-line mass production that intro¬ 
duced the Model-T Ford), which held prominence up through die heyday of 
LIS ecuriurtik growth beiw^een liH5 and the Vietnam War, has been under 
going a period of thorough restructuring. Politic^ and economic practice* of 
sedentary and rigid industrial manufacture have h-ccn gradually displaced by a 
more "flexible’’ approach lo capitalist production and accumulation/' 

The decline of US corporate productivity and profitability after J96<i co¬ 
incided with the recovery of Western European and Japanese economies- For 
US industry, this meant increased competition at a time of decliiung profits 
and increased inflation, weakening the US dollar as a stable international 
(reserve currency, For the first time in decades, the US witnessed the demise 
of its power to regulate the international financial system- To addtess this 
crisis, capitalists began to soften up the industrial system to meet the demands 
of an ititteMiugly competitive global market. The Fondist system, which had 
reigned since the turn of die twentieth century, had become increasingly 
anachronistic due to inflexible systems of manufacture, including fixed capital 
investments, mass production systems, and mtlrable industrial design. Fixed 
labour markets, labour allocation, and labour contracts with a unionized 
workforce rendered die system too rigid to be able to compete with foreign 
labour Structures. 3 

To compere with emerging industrial powers around the globe, US 
corporations laterally became “foreign corporations" by going transnational. 
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appropriating [ht labour, resources and markers of countries throughout Asia, 
South America and Africa. The desire of First World capital for flexibility 
coincided with die need of newly independent Third World nations to achieve 
economic Mobility Hud imKiiiuinv. As these govcimnieiirs attempted to rebuild 
the infrastructure of a post-colonial economy, they allowed First World 
imlusLrit-s m sec op shop within then borders. This transfer of US industry to 
the Third Workl attests to the fact that there is nothing So ■“post’ 1 about '’post- 
industrialism": First Wrnld countries are still '’industrial'':; they just moved 

the]- industrial ipifraitrnCt'UTy t4H the Third Wbtld, 


SERVICE INDUSTRY AND THE 
ORGANIC PHASE OF CAPITALISM 

Emptying out the indostrial cote within (he US left behind an mormons 
productive void that would be filled by new forms of service production. 
With the L-mtigencr of a capital-intensive service industry, corporation! in¬ 
creasingly began to commodify' dimensions of everyday life, reducing repro¬ 
ductive dimensions of social life to mass-profluCed intormationa] product- 
Indeed, today, capitalism is penetrating ot^epurr demams of "life, culture and 
imagination":, qualitative duaieniicms of social Jiie that include lFlu biological 
reproduction of the species and the cultural reproduction of everyday life, in 
ail of its symbolic meaning. 

In the pre-war industrial era, there still rented a more distinguishable Line 
between the commercial marketplace and die realms of home and neighbour¬ 
hood. Stepping out of the factory, the worker could still return each night to 
a neighbourhood community and private life that were marked by degrees of 
orgatiiciry, solidarity and srli-uianagerrLent- 0 If a service economy eJiistcd along¬ 
side industrial capitalism, it edited as a secondary source of job provision and 
capital accumulation. Over time, the tension between forms of commodified 
and non-commodified cultural practice began to wane, as reproductive cul¬ 
tural practice was increasingly coopted by service industry. The commodiiics 
manufactured by an informational capitalist system increasingly took the form 
of services: restaurants, childcare, medical care, poverty service (including a 
panoply of social welfare agencies and prisons) and financial services. 

Presem-djy service capilal represents the dispersed canoeiHxaiion ofcdpilit 
into standardized franchised units. Whereas lordist production created one 
central site of factoty ptivdiiciicm, mfonrialiCHnal Capitalism disperses small, 
service-oricmcd "factaryettes” in the form of franchised chain store?, chain 
tesiaursms, and chain service stations. EkepLactng the idiosyncratic fUvtun of 
local service provision that wu the hallmark of (lie industrial eta, we see the 
emergence of ‘'eiscliHinment 1 ’- the strangling of a local economy by a flflg of 
chain t^ns and businesses. Whether clustered together in shopping malls or 
along downtown strips, the appearance of franchised chain stores, from fast- 
fbod and ttlm processing to auto-repair stations and daycare centres, represent* 
the move of capital into its more serviceable mood. 
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Silt]) i. iilinrjL tij<;3)a.LiU'L'w.‘LiL is lunged oil chi; idea of intellectual property. 
Av j semiotic factory, a chain store ows ilS economic -and cultural potency Co 
its ability u> reproduce a set of pawn ted symbol, images, rexes, building 
design and picdiWn protocols dispersed in the form of franchised! service 
faeinryecws. IYh reproductive cultural practice to become capital intensive, 
both ihe service product and the ppKes ( imUt br transformed into intellectual 
property 1 . The corporatism of foe informational age, then, must sell more than 
mere service product. Mcl>onald ! s success Lies m ics ability to transfoim ham¬ 
burgers into a patented semiotic field of informational signs, symbols, images 
and texts. in the post-war period, we see m e ga" C0rf>0miom mass-produce 
service commodities whose value is Linked nor necessarily to their general 
:ifjprn-zi', but in their fatm or informational value. In the end, it's the golden 
arch, nnt the beef, that makes McDonald's a world power. 

While service production itself ii ilffl a historical novelty, it undeirgoea a 
drama tie transformation alien it reaches the posE-indiLscrLaJ period. What is 
new is die intensifying, concentration of capital into rhe service industry, the 
national and global expansion of service production through standardized, 
franchised chain-store formations, and foe transformation of service Com¬ 
modities into patentable information. 

By rransLatuig benh its processes and its products into ‘'informational” or 
intellectual property; foe service industry is a form of informational capital 
relying on informational technologies. Heie, it is Critical to broaden the 
definition of irvfornutfotta] technologies beyond its current association with 
technologies in microelectronics, computing, telecnmmumcations, opro- 
elcctronlcs and generic engineering. In this definition, 141 : may include a 
do main of informatfonfoased Service production that is not dassitiablc as 
primarily idecOEUmUnlcatiOM or hiotechnoJogy; a domain of franchised 
cultural production ranging from McDonalds and WjIMjh to Disneyland. 

As an informationil technology, the franchised service industry not only 
commodifies domestic pfeiJnrlS within the home, but moves domestic prumsr r 
outside of the Iwrne as well, relocating what were local Cultural practices into 
often translocal franchised service centres such as fast-fond restaurants, daycare 
and elder-care centres, shopping malls and franchised playgrounds. 

As iht service industry has proven, foe production of practice is often 
more lucrative than the production of product. By enclosing upon the domain 
of service, informational capital triumphs over the Limits of sedentary E r ordist 
production. For example, once a consumer has purchased a sedentary product 
such as a colour Television, the transaction becomes rigid and ttunplere. lfl The 
television manufacturer muse wait five 10 kb yeais before the consumer will 
be obliged to remake the purchase. In contrast, when a consumer rents an 
ephemeral video, the transaction is not complete, but is fluid and open- 
ended. The video-rental agency need only await the following evening for the 
consumer to return the video, read)' to rent another. 

In cum. informaiitma] capita], as a form of flexible production, appropriates 
foe attentiveness and situational orientation of die domestic sphere, an 
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orientarion that was dismissed by both Classical liberal iliL-ory and [he radon- 
jiLL-mv LLHiLi: of industrial capitalism. By rearranging information to create 
specialised producis, an information-based scivicc economy mimics both the 
sensibility and the mechanisms of domestic cultural reproduction.- 1 Just as an 
urtinirivt parent must cope with die particularized needs of their Loved ones., 
corporations like .Bucher King are ready to meel cunsurrwr nevds as well, 
presenting the world with ihe first flexible burger, i'he Burger King 

jmple is truly l|i? atiiJistM of th* service <ji-a it ushered ini "HoLd the pickles, 
liold die 1-eituce/ special orders don't upset us/ all we ask is chat you let us/ 
have it Vtiaar way... 


THE R.I5E OF FLFCOM6IMA1MT USA 

[f rationalization and h o mogenizadosi are rhe hallmarks of industrial capital¬ 
ism, then rfrcMu6itMnt¥ is the emblem of informational capitalism, Recombi- 
ninee ts a productive modality characterized by die continual lenielding of 
architecture g-riijniali'. design, radio, television, and film thai have cfluic to 
constitute the spectacular stage. J Within recombinant production, the assembly 
hr: r is reversed lo create the "anti-assembly line." Whereas die Fordisc assembly 
litre moved in a linear direction from "standardized pans" to create “unified 
wholes." the posr-fvifdiii anti-assembly line rearranges unified wholes to create 
a pastiche of informational parts, For example, as the Feudist assembly Line 
transformed standardized car parts nico whole cal’s, the posc-bordist ants- 
assembly line rearranges unified wholes, such n$ ;or.g>, to Create a paitifhe of 
song pans (creating endless remixes of songs, as in much of sampled hip-hop). 

Rccambinance provides the flexibility required by a itaudatdsMd service 
industry furnishing the informational movable joints" for the production of 
otherwise rigid and homogenous service commodidei. The patented recipe 
for one *t£ndardiied service product such as a Burger King ^Whopper" 
becomes an endless senes of variations on die Whopper theme. The modality 
of rccombinancc articulates itself today through postmodern archileOUre, art, 
design^ niusic, fashion, and even social theories, which extract signs and 
symbols from various culima] moments to create wholes comprising compo¬ 
nents that miteii shape rn> common history or development Within re¬ 
combinant production, cultural artefac ts ate reduced to information hits; to be 
rut a-nd spliced together to create novel commodities. 

Rccombinancp characterizes a range of telccouimumradve practices ranging 
from virtual reality to the hyperteras of die CD-ROM, practices in which 
"users" of interactive media engage in recombinant pra<riet h selecting, 
manipulating and synthesizing bns of text or image ro create textual novelties. 
In rhe music industry, wr see a shift from artist-driven musk production to 
a mude produced primarily by sound engineers- who sample and mix pre- 
produced music tracks., which represent the hallmark of recombinant culture. 
Aud recombinants is prolific: one song can provide the reed for a limitless 
crop of arrangements to be sold to dance- cUdxs, dentists, retailers, and shopping 
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nulls. More and more-, we do mU create integrally, conveying the gradual and 
coherent unftiiriiug L:f one idea t>r image to another.Those- who grew up on 
a din uf MTV anil video Janies are often mure comfortable selecting irems 
from pre-pieseribed digital mentis or just moving (hitig* imund. 

Yet we cannot ba$c a critique of recombinant culture on a static notion of 
cultural inU r grit>' or purity, it is vital to distinguish commodified retombinance 
from the forms of spontaneous CoLcrttve synthesis that are integral to all 
cnlmral practice. As the field of anthropology has acknowledged in recent, 
year!, culture-making ha* always been a hybrid process, a continually develop¬ 
ing synthesis, of information, language and identity that emerges within and 
between peoples of different populations and cultures. Rather, it is rise prints try 
of profit-driven reWuJibirt&nCC, as a principal form of capital-intensive pro¬ 
duction, £'lyt non-commodified forms of local, fluid and hybrid cultural pro¬ 
duction that is problematic. Of great concern is the declining tension between 
holistic and Local forms of cultural gerveralivity and Enoilient-s of tramJocil 
coiiunodiCied recombinant production and consumption. The shift of capital 
town-nil an eLasric and limitless production of recombinant informational service 
produces flags a sharp curve sn the capitalise road. 

BIOTECHNOLOGY AS INFORMATIONAL CAPITAL 

So far we have explored the wider context of the pose-industrial era that give 
birdi to an informational capitalism that reaches into the "organic" reproduc¬ 
tive dimensions of everyday life, culture and itua-gisiataon, creating new flexible 
and recombinant forms of production. Now we may ask: what do McDonald's 
and MTV have tu common widi biotechnology? To answer this question, vve 
must first recognize McDonald’s, for instance, as constituting more than just 
4 centre for retail and other services. We must understand it is a new recom¬ 
binant and flexible mode of production, as art mformaiinna) technology lor 
producing new understandings and practices of eulmre through die production 
t>f service. Once we understand what McDonald’s is and what McDonald’s 
■dues, die connection between recombinant DNA and recombinant USA” 
becomes very clear. 

Like other informational technologies, biotechnology is particularly flexible, 
allowing capital to meet the ever-changing demands of an increasingly com¬ 
petitive global rttarkt't, Wit]] a virtually endless supply of "‘biological infor¬ 
mation" in the form of genes, baewria, viruses and- other organisms for 
recombinant production, biotechnology allows capital to transcend ib reliance 
[>n an exhaustible and expensive resource base dependent upon fossil fuels and 
primary materials. In rum, its scale and dexterity permits industry u? transcend 
the inflexible factory design of the Feudist era. txchangmg the factory shop 
floor, with its heavy machinery and army of (organized) labourers, for the 
sterile laboratory with ire delicate irttiriirriCntS and handful of expert (often 
unorganized but well paid) research directors, postdoctoral fellows and tech¬ 
nicians, the biotechnology lab is truly a postmodern factory. 
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The movement of trojor corporations into the domain of such repro¬ 
ductive cultural practices as seed development represents a uitiv^ towards an 
incjrovingjy irifm-mational mode of capitalise production. Corporations such as 
Monsanto, in agrochemical multinational invested heavily in agricultural Wo- 
technoLogy, manufacture tailor-made. specialized agricultural products to sme 
particular niche markets- ■Shifting from industrial chemicals iu iidbrcitadyn- 
kased service production that targets “organic" or biological reproductive 
cultural practices such a> agriculture, Monsanto Liicasi itself as a “life sciences” 
company. investing enormous capital on the development of agricultural bio- 
trfbncdogy. Momama 1 insist; [bat it is the Microsoft of die hafliccbnology 
world."' prodding its patented '"software" of genetically programmed seeds 
Lh.it ;iil only compatible with its patented “ha id ware." or chemical inputs. 
Monsanto’s Roundup Ready soybeans are genetically engineered, to be com¬ 
patible with its popular beibLcsdc giypbosate (marketed as Roundup), 
compelling consumers to buy both products at the same time. Such product 
coupling allows corpoiatfons to create products so specialized thac they re¬ 
quire consumers TO- buy JCfCStfOry "li.its''' only ibey Carl provide- 

In this way, agricultural biotechnology is a form of information-based 
service production riot uniikr domestic, leisure arid tc'u:r:s 1 services.. Corpora¬ 
tions such as Monsanto use tbe same franchise logic as McDonald^ to extend 
their information-based tcrViLe empire, transforming farmers nitn tta.ru bisc 
middle-managers who will buy then cloned and patented informational 
product. Like McDonald's middle managers, farmers “lease ,' 1 ratiict than own, 

1 In . 1 materials obtained from the '"parent’ corporation. Farmers who buy 
Monsanto seeds are obliged so sign one-rime ute agreements promising not to 
replant seeds tor the next ‘■Tars season- 

Under ebe reLgn of agricultural biotechnology, farmers become increasingly 
deskilled and dependent upon tire ai-tlvilre; ol service providers, such a? 
agrochemical companies who begin to provide seeds, and products that farmers 
formerly provided for themselves. Ami just *5 corporations such as fast-food 
franchises provide food service that capitals ies on workers' neetb for quick, 
accessible and transportable food by workers in a flexible economy. Monsanto 
promises to produce specialised seedi and chemicals that capita-bite on fjrrfHtrs 
Lived; to adapt flexibly to an ever-changing agricultural economy 

1 Itjwever, capital must confront one problem in its attempt to appropriate 
biological reproductive processes; unlike service commodities such as ham- 
hurgets, a seed has the potential to reproduce itself biologically. At stake is the 
attempt to exploit the limitless dimension of biological reproduerivity, even 
while stripping biological organisms of their autonomous gerueHtivity l * Indeed, 
informational capual must be able to co-opt the farmers" cyclical biological 
need for seeds while ;ik<i d^stroyuig seeds 7 generative pei>p4rdes. 

Technologies such as tbe ''Tecbnology Protection System’" (renamed the 
"TcnmiiSHtor Technology"' by anti-CUMO activists) signal the concentrated 
efforts of corporations to enhance and produce new forms of organic obso- 
Ivscence. Having sought the patent for a technology' that produces genetically 
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engineered seeds whose offspring will be sterile, Mununtu hopes to be ,itn]-e 
one day biologically to obstruct fiiruiets (»m savtrtg seeds for the next year's 
planting season. Although die corporation publicly announced plans to aban¬ 
don iht technology due to “sensitivity" to public opinion, Monsanto will 
likely re-embark on the project CulCe putdic reaction bis died down. “ Once 
■Tgii-biotechnology rilulTilMiiotViLs have developed a commercially viable seed 
vU ratiir:*LiLi3i teeliiiolLDgy, they will eliminate the exorbitant financial costs (as 
well as costs related to bad PR.) of hiring private police and lawyer* to 
identify and sue farmers accused *f brtHkiug “otic-time use 1 " seed agreements. 


BACKED-UP NATURE; &I0FROSPECTING AND THE 

advanced capitalization of nature 

Biotechnology is the systematic conversion of biological nature into infor¬ 
mational capital. As an expression of what may be called “the advanced capi¬ 
talization of nature.” biotechnology represents the attempt of informational 
capital to profit from and transcend the limits of a biological nature dun has 
born greatly compromised by Industrial capitalist production. 3n the twenty- 
tirst century, capitalists deploy informational technologies do "'back up” nature 
by identifying, patenting and profiting from whatever is left of the earths 
diverse life forms to use for future industry While the Human Genome 
Project (Ht.SP) {the iiirernatLonaliy funded programme to map the ten thousand 
genes in the human genome) attempts no map out future colonial territories 
within the cells o-f human beings, attempts are being made to map out future 
colonial territories within the biological nature of plants, animals and other 
organisms, inch prospectors include botanical gardens in tlte US and the UK, 
the National Cancer Institute, independent biologists serving national and 
international institutes, and private companies. 

While bioprospectors race to save tile best of the last of "'nature,” a host of 
“andiio-pmspectots" race to save the best of the Iasi of human Cultures that 
are at risk of being driven off native Landis and driven into assimilation withm 
centres of urban poverty. However, rather than fight against such injustice, 
antfim-prospectors are collecting genetic samples from individuals living within 
cultures identified as being “at mk“ Kegmning in 19^1, the Human Genome 
Diversity Project (HGDP) emerged as an anthropological correlate to the 
HGP- However. whereas the HGP focuses on mapping one complete genome, 
die HCt>F focuses on exploring the subtle genetic variation between human 
populations (see Chapter IK in this volume). 

The question of biodiversity; both human and non-human, is steeped tn 
conservationist rhetoric. Corporations and governments posit the effirrti of 
capitalist plunder as a Legitimizing cause of the need for further corporate 
control of what is left of the earth's biological life. lh Genes of plants, animals 
and humans considered potentially valuable are stored in “national biodiversity 
inventories’’ while awaiting potential commercial applications. It is here, within 
the endless tows of frozen test tubes, filled with die '"best of the Last' 1 specimens 
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of biological JLCT. 1 -, that di£ relaiiousliip between science and informational 
capital comes im light. 


POLITICIZING BIOTECHNOI OOT: 

'THIS IS WHA.T DErtOCftACY LOOKS LIKE" 

Once we understand biotechnology aa a new tv-ay of producing arid ordering 
society acid nature, we may begin to comprehend better the relationship 
brtYvrrn MQntanliS, M L'DLmaJrL's ami MTV Wm Hint iC£ titbit Struct u.r;:S SS 
producers of a recombinant, flexible. yet tightly controlled and standardized 
world o: informational capital. 

What arc the features of the “biotechnological world” tve seek to resist?'A j 
wl- have evpfoted, jc is marked by the increasing harnessing of reproductive 
processes of everyday Life and by a transition to a new flexibly OTgam-G and 
recombinant form of service production heavily reliant cm informational tech- 
nologies. Put even more broadly, this world is one in which p-iiit/int am 
dis empowered, obliged to accept or merely proc-est the whimsical decisions of 
leader; who :::ate -'iil'lii policy in TCpmeuI a1;i.v£ lLtuiOl 'raci-ts mli h as the US. 
This shift from induimal to informational capital, this transition to what 
could rightly he called a "mall world" cd recombinant and standardized service, 
is not the result of citizen action. It ls being chosen, regulated and controlled 
by .1 Mafia of capitalist and governmental leaders around ihc world who 
represent less than 1 per cent of the people On the planet Tfns is not democ¬ 
racy It is a world that is being, managed by an L-ltre few, not only the leaders 
<i: nation Mate-i hut increasingly, the managers of capital attempting to assume 
s new governmental form. 

1 hoi, in addition LO LI;k ecottoinic, cui-Uiral and t-echttological JactfLS ■::■! l ]jlt 
problem of informational capital, there is also a poSiticat dimension rhar is 
crucial to explore as well. Unifocal life, both in its statist form and In its real 
in!jyn-:l form (ro be addressed later) ls being reconstirnted and further de¬ 
graded by the rise of informational capitalism. 

1'irsc, political structure; such jt the state ate targets of information jL capital. 
The emergence of such transnational tnsticudons as the World Trade Organi- 
utton (\VTO), dominated Ivy a US corporal* lohl^y usher* in an era hi which 
the political sovereign ty of the nytion-srotte is being overridden by new capital^ 
driven institutions that axe neither corporations nor states: diey are mela-siates, 
expressions of informational capital as it emerges into- an autonomous admin¬ 
istrative and juridical governmental power rhir will greatly shape both state 
and corporate practice. As a truly postmodern entity, the WTO is pure service: 
it is a bureaucratic service for the extension of capital across natforwl bounda¬ 
ries to ensure the mini flexible systems of production, importation and mar¬ 
keting possible. One could also say that the WTO is meta-tapii«L It is 
capital-plus. Its endless documents of trade and intellectual property “agree¬ 
ments" represent rbe textual infrastructure for flexible capitalbf accumubiion- 

While movements against biotechnology often -engage a political critique, 
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contesting, for msunce, the WTO’s attempt to wrest juridical power from the 
state, such critiques ofioii defend jure sovereignty, asserting die need lo nefo mi. 
or abolish d&e power of" die WTO. In so doing. they fall to question the 
lejtitifrttQT of the state as a political institution* missing the vital opportunity 
to transcend the stale's hierarchical: and centralized logic and structure. In 
turn, mevtnltilti against biotechnology often express an jmfi-rarjjonrjt; rather 
than an aiuci-capualLst stance. Citing corporations, instead of the capitalist 
system Ltself. as die main source of the problem, activists attempt to turn the 
"capitalist dock” back to a kinder and gender form of capitalism. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this critique aho fails to recogmze die need to move beyond a Logic 
based on hierarchy and centralization, and thus cannot move beyond a capitalist 
system that was born out of a logic of Unlimited growth* accumulation, profit 
and domination 

High norm will always eventually turn to midnight. There is a logLC to a 
dock, ir. years, springs or silicon chips modulate its movements in particular 
ways. Like a clock, capitalism and the state are constituted to mow; in a 
particular direction, towards ever greater levels of central i ration, hierarchy 
and, ultimately. non-democracy. Indeed, when we look historically at the 
modern nation-state, w see that Lt rose in tandem with capitalism, and out 
of the same Logic of domination. EUather than simply attempt to turn the 
dock of domination back, w-e must dew lop 41 new sense of time md history, 
built not nut of the dustbin of capital and state-driven events, but out of the 
potential within the human spuri and the revolutionary impulse itself. We can 
think beyond what is immediately before us. drawing from the logic of a 
different '‘clock'’ that has been beating in the heart of humanity since the 
beginning of titne. 

Politicizing biotechnology entails moving towards a logic based on human 
freedom It requires reclaiming the original meaning of politics developed by 
tiie Greeks many centuries ago the power to assemble as fifteen* to govern our 
own communities. 1 ' 1 According tr> social eoologbt Murray Bookehin, lEic 
political life of free citizens cannot be reduced to “statecraft,"* or to rhe mana¬ 
gerial and authoritarian practices of the state that are so often confused with 
real politics. '*■ For Bookchill, real political power is the power of citizens to 
make decisions rti general about dieir lives. It is die power u> gsdlcj' is members 
of communities to discuss, decide and determine rhe public policies that wn.ll 
shape how we work, produce and live together. Until we have this power, we 
will be left only to ttanri mi the sidelines of society* lighting for rights, ctroiOes* 
alternatives and improvements within a system we know to be on a collision 
coon# with most of humanity and widi the nest of die natural world. 

If our concerns about biotechnology are concerns about the tueial pwAvetiert 
?f Hirrrfy, then we must begin to ask who indeed should produce socLery? 
Should McDonald's, MTV and Monsanto produce the food, art and very 
stuff of out Ilvcs? What would it take for people, in the towns in which they 
live, to be able to decide for themselves die kinds of lives they would like to 
lead? The question I am posing is not solely ''economic.” It is not enough to 
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tight informational service capital, waging mdividual campaigns against 

Wal-Mart or iVlonsanto. trying to keep chain stores out of our Communities or 
to Km gTeiutncaLly rzri ginttcrviLil Jt:l>lL front our supermarkets. While such cam- 
pargirs jk necessary in the short term, they must be filled om with 5 broader 
political analysis and reeomcructrve vision.. In Turn, it Ls not enough to crcarc 
asylums of cultural and eionomk autonomy such as local food Coops or 
organic growers' associations. While they provide (often privileged) groups of 
individuals with vl i I'liei c <d sanity and brail b, tbiry L.inr'n.u counter a system 
dm reaches deep mto the lives of poor people across the world who are 
fnrCed to participate in both service and indU'-trijl production CO survive. 1 '’ 

The real antidote ro capitalism ss to refuse its tendency to translate the 
world antc us ow:i terms. Capital eras is forms us into workers, prvhdutiers, 
cocrunodities and consumers so effectively, so seamle ssly, that we see ourselves 
primarily as economic agents, as resisters to. or producers of. economic prac- 
lice.'The dissolution of the idea of citizen into the idea of consumer, with the 
new norjjuji of consumer/citizen, signals die final collapse of humanity into 
JIiiihj 117 ^crr-jcjinrirjO. Elul wr jare .dvrs, an Arivtcitle sa-iff, iW-T j^dinkrMZ, 4 p■:11c13 £:h£ 
amnia] We ate beings widi the potential to thmk, discuss, decuie and detcr- 
iiririL' alt :isf scCCS or our lives, Liu.'lulling mailers ill economics Idle fact is, w 
cannot fight economics with economics. We can only topple an economic 
system hy pushing back. with patitiial power. 7 br enormous disinflation of 
peoples, capital , : .nd poods throughout the world can be countered with a 
movement for n new kind of poliiiuri Iv^aiky based oil principles of conftdeia- 
li<m, Co ope ration and diiect democracy. 

If w: are to rcuieve the mounti of citizenship from the category of con¬ 
sume:' and from die category of the state 3s well, we have to aslt ourselves 
lu/inf kind pf titizct is, what kind of pnktical life, do wc wane m retriever Can 
we only tcsuseuia.ihr omseJves as citiEeng bound by national borders, pasuvgly 
represented bv politicians, citizens who arc dominated by the nation-stater Or 
may we re-ejcahlL-,ji ourselves as new kinds of OLtiz^ns errtpowofed lo partici¬ 
pate diiL-rily in the management of our everyday If-'-e^? If is time thar we 
begin to build a dr rev r dchfirjsfciry: one in which citizens meet dircedy, face to 
face, to determine democratically their own live?. 

In dir i'T 59 anti-WTO demonstrations in Beattie, the call for direct democ¬ 
racy w-js in rhe air. Outer coiiJuinutiyn wLlEi suur military limits i:i lIic farm 
of police and the National Guard led to a five-day period of radicaLiiation 
among ytumg activists, for many r:f whom iliit was iJ:eLr firsc encounter until 
military repression. The real, yet more abstract, fight against the WTO 
concretized itself into a struggle against the non-democracy of the state and 
capital, as activists found themselves bearaii, injured by chemical weapons, 
j^iLud, tortured and deprived of their civil rights in a "progressive" Fusa WorLd 
city - merely far engaging in peaceful protest and tor taking to the streets as 
citizens to express their freedom of speech. 

There were counties marches that wreck. as Courageous activists rtiked their 
safety to take to the streets, refusing the curfew and no-entry zones dictated 
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by [he city of Seattle in Conjunction with the f::JL-r.li giKvm njin. ni. During one 
march, a chant anise, poetically ami spontaneously, [hat captured lIu- imagi- 
rracum jiiJ passion of the other activists who utk undergoing a Life-dbanginp 
iraiufcijtyjtion. After days of collective ifornoeratic decisiftiwafikiog and pr.ace- 
Jii] intelligent protect* after day! of seizmg -Jil nghi co think, decide jnd tab 
public actiOD, they ln.’gaii to chain over and over. '! Tiis a \\%.ti Dcmdcnwy Leeks 
Like. On an intuitive and rational level* activist! knew that democracy is a 
direct act; it 15 the movement nJ tca] people a! they cake acnein to [Uftscipati- 
m a face-to-face embodied way. in determining their own lives. 

This chant, iln'r i; Iflhdil Dcmoaacy Leaks Like, entails a new way of thinking 
about political recommittion. It means not only that w take to the streets* 
but tliat we take to our comnnmiti-rs, demanding and rebuilding a real and 
passionate political life:.This chant inspires ut m develop a new understanding 
of citizenship that is not defined in relation to a state or nation, hut is instead 
defined m appesiihn hi nation! and state!, li is time to redetine citizenship in 
relation to local communities and to regional, continenud and even global 

Cor i federal iiL'mi. 

EVoplc challenging globahzanon ofben use terms such as “local' 1 and “global'* 
when discussing how oo uanscend the current system. Yet the local/global 
dyad fads ti! as we attempt 1o map out ihe unit! of political organization dial 
will Constitute the new society, While rise idra of "thiri-kirig globally arid 
acting locally'' rightly asset ts die need to rebuild local communities within a 
humanist and internationalist context, the idea must be elaborated in distinctly 
political terms. Whale the term 'local'’ could be translated into the city, town 
or village *5 h political body, the Vl+ital doe! not translate into a dear and 
concrete political structure. 

What, iher.. would be the political structure that would embody the 
concept of the "global’'? The spirit of humanism and internidon-aLty that n 
conuiiwd in the idea of the ‘"global" could be translated into the pohtital 
structure of the rai^fJerairrwt. indeed* the confederation Is the ne-iit valid level 
of political organization as we move beyond ibe local level. A more meaningful 
way to counter ■" globalization’' is to counter what is “global" with what qh^JW 
to be local and confederal 20 

This approach ti> the que^iiyrt of political reconstruction is called libertarian 
municipalism. 21 Developed by rbecuisi Murray Dookchin, Ubeicariasi munici¬ 
palism is i way of thinking about political transformation that propose! a way 
to counter gfobafo-aliori by establishing self-governing local towns, cities and 
village!, linking them together to form COflfodcrJtiri ns - Within libertarian 
intmicipalism. member! of communities reckim eidstmg local political forums 
such aji city and neighbourhood councils, gradually transforming them into 
citizens’ assemblies. Using local electoral campaign! a? one W*y of educating 
the public about direct democracy, libertarian municipalism proposes tliat 
citizens begin !o seize publicly their potency as political actors* wresting 
decision-making power from states, corporations and metarules such aj the 
WTO- hf members of municipalities form local groups engaged ni the process 
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uf political [rJiisformarioii, they may confederate with other free mnnicipili- 

tirs TO create a tnii' nippittt At J COOedsnnicd dtLii United CtSimiCT-pmWCr 

n> the stite and to capital as well. 

To irusi bdorechnoJogy co dismantle die technical. social and political 
networks that both corrstaiul* mtl an? constituted by ibis Ufdinykigy. 

"SLi'-iL Wake Up lSeLC fine morning it tLlC beginning of 1 LlfW Century 3>Lld take 

a good look at what wy icc, Filing our vision; btyond the transgenic fruits 
ripening on our window ssLls, we muse look even fiiiiber still pss-t the aimy 
Ot"service workers rLiririi-ng back arid FbriEt ■from ioK io job helVire picking die 
kids up from daycare ac die end of one more day in Recombinant USA. If 
wl- kink very hard, we will begin to sec It all: a society based on systems of 
domination and social hierarchy; a network of state and capitalist institutions, 
and j world of people who are resisting die system to maintain their courage, 
imagination and intelligence tbroui;b it all 

A movement that challenges biotechnology is a movement: :hat challenges 
a world Et provides a critique not only of -a particular science pntoiioe, but of 
a jiyirty that constitutes and is constituted by that practice. But more than 
c'Titicjiif, i( pmpc.iiits 3 better world . En .inch a movement, pet>ple Inspire and 
inform themselves and others, helping to make the world Legible and re- 
makeablc. A truly humane movement against biotechnology gives people hope 
for the future, ns well as rhe knowledge and confidence to build a future worth 
lighting tot. It is a movement for real political power, not just over technology, 
but over everyday life in all of its ftillnrss. T?irj what democracy looks like. 
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